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like George Finlay, have animadverted in no mild terms
on the " presumption and petulance" of the French
ambassadors, describing their attempts to break through
the humiliating Ottoman etiquette and the importance
they attached to the question where and how they
were to sit, as " a despicable exhibition of childish folly/'
The criticism is quite beside the mark. That there was
a dose of vanity mixed with the self-assertion of those
gentlemen cannot be denied ; but surely their main motive
was a motive of principle the soundness of which a little
knowledge of the world is enough to make plain to the
least imaginative: how could a person sitting on a
stool ever negotiate with a person lolling on a sofa on
a footing of equality ?1 All things considered, it is to the
credit of the French that they alone among Western
diplomatists had the spirit and the sens$ to resist what
their colleagues only resented. By the same token, it
reflects anything but credit on the courage or the intelli-
gence of those who, instead of seconding the representa-
tives of France in their struggle for decency and sharing
in the fruits of the victory, endeavoured to make capital
out of thetir discomfiture. It was this selfish and short-
sighted pusillanimity that emboldened the Porte to
go on treating the princes of Christendom as so many
dogs.

The French, left unsupported, gave up the struggle
at length;   and the ambassadors of Louis  XIVs  suc-

1 The English ambassadors were as conscious of the importance
of the seat as their French colleagues, and not less covetous of the

honour : only more cautious.   Lord Chandos, on April iZ, 1682,
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wrote to Secretary Jenkins : " For the sofa there is very slender
hopes for either English or French. I am persuaded we are in
as fair a way for that feather as they are, though we talk less
about it." S.P. Foreign, Turkey, No. 19.